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ABSTRACT 

Five questions that can aid teachers in making an 
assessment of the role of English in vocational education programs 
and in examining attitudes prior to attempting to answer these 
questions include: (1) Should state certification boards require that 
teachers of English in vocational education iroqiTams have specialized 
training? (2) Should high schools and area vocational schools offer a 
course in English designed especially for vocational education 
students? <3) Should graduate programs in English offer degree 
programs aimed at training candidates to teach English to prospective 
teachers of English in vocational education programs? (^) Should 
vocational education programs in English be designed to insure that 
offerings go beyond the training required by the nature of the 
student's employment? and (5) Should literature be a part of English 
programs designed for vocational training on the high school level? 
An examination of these questions may lead, not necessarily to 
agreement on all points, but to a unity of purpose and an exhibition 
of good will toward the role of English in vocational education 
programs, (HOD) 
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These are times for assessment in our discipline. Professor Maynard 
Mack in the Presidential address to the Modern Language Association said: 
*Tor what is very clear in December 1970 is that we who teach the oncoming 
generations have arrived at some sort of watershed beyond which the familiar' 
landmarks look different, or even begin to fade away."^ On my desk 1 have 
a notice that Professor Edmund J, Parrel 1^ Assistant Executive Secretary to 
the National Council of Teachers of English, has just published a report 
ent i 1 1 ed Dec i d i ng the Future : A Forecast of Respons i b i I 1 1 i es of Secondory 
Teachers i n Eng M sh , 1 970-2000 A. D., a book I hope to read before the date 
of the presentation of this paper. Others who have written recently, such 
as WiMiamW. We?t^ and Bruce Robinson,"^ are representative of those who have 
asked in The Eng I i sh Journa I and Coll ege Eng I i sh questions which point to 
specific areas of consideration In these times of taking stock. I, too, should 
like to ask some questions at the outset — questions that ! do not propose to 
answer during the coarse of this presentation. Perhaps the questions will aid 
us in making ao^ assessment of the role of English in vocational education 
programs and in examining our attitudes prior to attempting to answer these 
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1. I>houl(j filJlt* cm I f I Cf3 1 I on hoards rpqu'irv. thdt tecjchrrs of I nq I I sh 
in voc.jliuruil eduCiMion programs have specialized Irairmij. If ijo, 

a. should a course in the t^.'aching of tnylish in vocational educa- 
tion proyrams be a requirement for tcc^cher certification in Tnglish on the 
secondary school level? If no^, 

b. ohnu I d CO I I ecjp ( nq I i sh departments at least offer a course 
fn the teaching of Lnglish in vocational education programs'; 

2. Should hjgh schools and area vocational schools offer a course in 
English designed especially for vocational education students^ 

3. Should graduate programs In English offer degree programs aimed at 
traimnq candidates to teach English to prospective teachers of rnqlish in 
vocaMonaf education programs? 

4. Should vocational education programs in Lnglish he designed to insure 
that offprings go bpyond the training required by the nature of the student's 
empi oyment? 

5. Should literature be a part of English programs designed for vocational 
training on the high school level? On the college level? 

• do not helieve that secondary school teachers are as uninformed on the 
suhjpci Inghsh in vocal iunai eduLation programs col logo l«Mchors are, 
and I bplipve that their attitudes towards teaching English in untr ad i t i ona I 
settings are therefore more responsive. Many college teachers v^ith whom 1 
have talked concerning the subject of English in technical training programs 
or vocational programs are not, however, so well informed. In fdit, many 
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exhibit only polite interest about an area of English which. they consider to 
be on the periphery of our discipline. Many do point to their technical writing 
courses, listed with freshman composition and remedial reading as "service" 
courses, as evidence of the discipline's concern with vocational education. 
It is possible that many of us in English have not digested the daily diet 
of evidence which reveals that our complicated educational process is shifting 
and changing to meet the demand for vocational training. We have seen the 
redefining, growth and success of the technical high school and the establish- 
ing of area vocational schools. We have seen technical training schools and 
two-year community colleges with a strong emphasis on vocational training 
appearing on every hand. We see, but we do not see. I do not say these 
things to suggest to you that many teachers of English are going about their 
business doing the wrong things: what most of them are doing is very right 
Indeed. 

If, however, Mr. John Feirer-s predictions in the February, 1971, issue 
of I ndust r i a I Arts and Vocat i ona I Educat i on "^ prove fairly accurate, we teachers 
of English at all levels had better, like the drowsy horse that hears the 
cornbin open, prick our ears. Felrer points out that In the next decade the 
number of professional and technical workers will increase by half. In these 
next ten years, according to Felrer, eighty per cent or more of all jobs will 
require fewer than four years of college, and half or more of the total work 
force will be in service jobs; the demand will.be great for such manpower 
as computer operators, engineers, medical specialists, and industrial education 



f r irri. ' . If. r: ' 1 1 (] p \r \ i <^r . mos t a f us dr (? i\v ■ luj v/fi i . 5 ■ ■ . .vM j : 
• M '1(11 rui v.fMf i. '\Uiiii'.i f /i't kruiw. . intluilitij Hm'i'f Nj-j .;m;I i't 

I', n h f 1 »ii III . Ml J I \ I fi t il 1 V mIciI I r\ 1 o I p^'M ■. , '"v 1 1 . ' i- • : : \\\ w'. j ; 

/^i' .jr.- 'iMirMj //r u'Mj 1 ■, rml fJiiiriij, 

' r. rf)'b'(f(f in| ',fi(> qut^slioiiS asked at tlip ouIl.^^',. wr^ Njy oMr-n riisccvcr 
l.^^^^ce^•:.or y uniJ unrealistic divisions appeor, wiih soi^^' of tjil.ri] 
ir n 'hP ur^pr-fl.jy cjmp^ of Mjcaulay and Hnxley and olh^rs of us. "fip majority 
!• G(.!r'"S q J I U» rleir, into thi^ camp of Arnold and Newman. .hci^c r!ivioinn'> 
urf> nn' nPCi":sdrv. onr? uur rnns 1 df^r at i ons hc^re nocri not cnttM intn tfu> two 
ctj' .rf": ron'rovrsv. * ' fn- utMtijdPS which havt* contiihuUMj t[, the Gitualion 
fl< '.f r I I'frl [)V cilifiir', i}f a L.f. I en t I f ( c reader are af rnnri'rn 'u u*"^, Uu^ ediUus 

I I literacy n scif^ncp prc?SGnts its most alarming acpfi i 
.J, I I i^r(. .,:>|i- imunq nlfierwise pducated memher of owr 
MH M- ' y . M [If iitiKi t I' 0 ! hf' ,j nt I r a I I nnj I , 1 I I 1 lif-r I ninn'! 
[;rP<,enUy n h*4H| in uur culture. It has rosullcd in 
[Up a^mniit cornplptp es t ranrjpment of arts and Iptlcrs from 
rho sciences, wh * ch explains why our humanists largely 
rniss the insights that science now offers into sc many 
(] f 1 h rM r habitual concerns . Among engineers and scienliiils. 
.HI t f)i) I) f I en r fjnnr anl in f 1 e I rjs (UJ \ s 1 d<^ 1 fie 1 r own , 1 I has 
pr oirioied ,j '^tr'rile ini^ultirfly thai sfiirks the culiiua! and 
social respons I b J I 1 1 I es nf their profession-"' 
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As I said, my purpose for includ/ng the above quotation is not to get involved 
in a sc i ent i f i c-human 1 si i c debate, hut to examine altitudes which may be 
more clearly outlined according to our response to the quotation. 

Invariably one runs into studied disregard and oversimplification when 
discussing with certain colleagues the place of English in vocational education 
programs. Many who are caught in the context of doing important things 
sometimes fail co see that there are other important things, things not outside 
the realm of their responsibility. Many passively resist the introduction of 
English into an area of study which they think might damage long-held concep- 
tions of the role of the discipline. These generalizations remind me of s^nother 
instance where concerned people had to make decisions about the direction 
their thinking would take, debating whether one course would lead to the 
advancement of learning or not: Basil Willey^ talks of a professor at the 
University of Padua who, after being confronted with the evidence of Galileo^s 
discovery and offered a chance to look through the magic optic glass, refused.. 

A typical immediate response to this account (and |- have tested the story 
on students and colleagues) is a smile, followed by a knowing comment about 
the insular nature of college professors. But Willey cautions us not to dis- 
miss too tightly this professor's response to evidence, right enough to be 
sure, that would destroy a world picture and a system of vcjiues. To the teacher 
at Padua the transcendent values of dy i ng scho I ast i c i sm were considered to 
be more important than the immediate demands of scientific evidence. Of 
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course, the world had to get on about its business imd a goodly number' of 
people did look through the telescope and things have been different ever 
since, llie point lo be mai^f'here, I suppose, is that we c^jn respond to the 
needs of an increasingly complex technological society without denyinr) what 
we have long considered to be the purpose of English in the curriculum. We 
might agree with Sydney Bolt who, in an article published only eight months 
ago,^ states that Eng I i sh teachers who understand the reach of their subject 
will not consent to be confined to a strict program of "Vocational English." 
Bolt continues: 

This narrow concept of vocational English is that a 
student should be taught — or rather trained in — those 
special uses of English required for the nature of his 
employment. For example, no stud''ent whose only use for 
language on the job is oral should pay attention to v/r i 1 1 ng , 
and, as far as writing goes, secretaries, for example, need 
only to learn how to write business letters, engineers to 
write reports, and so on. Against this, the English teacher 
rightly protests . . . .® 
The English teacher might rightly protest, but Bolt notes: 
His right to protest such a narrow syllabus does not, 
however, give him the right simply to plough his own 
furrow, irrespective of the felt needs of his students, 
and 1 f he ' -i ns.i.s.ts on pursu i rig^ h i s own un i que , Inimitable 
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way. in the event he disables himsGlf as a teacher.^ 
!n discussions of the role of English in the vocational programs of 
Sf'conrlary schnol curnculd, one pncounlers over s imp I i f i cn I i tin in Ihr form of 
lf)p (Mlhrr/o; folljcy. Often the only altcrndtives within l[)e h i qh school 
c<jrr I cu I U([i fur LnqMsh courses are a clear-cut college preparatory course or 
Irdck anrJ a well-defined technical course or track. Now tht^re may be very 
good reasons to have these separate English courses (whatever they may be 
called), but there is no reason to assume that a distinction between 
vocational and collr'qe preparatory courses inlnglish precludc^i the possibility 
of leaching certain things under either of the two approaches. I believe 
that the results of this particular oversimplification are more damaging to 
the students fn vocational English than to those in college preparatory 
Enq lish because vocational English is usuallypart of a termrnal program 
(it should not be). Our obligation, many think, is not simply to devise 
curricula which fulfill the immediate demands of an increase in numbers of 
those who are seeking training in vocational programs. 

I would like to illustrate the above discussion by referring to an 
article by Ronald G, Loewe entitled, "Industrial Communications: An Approach 
to Integrating Industrial Arts and English/''^ In the article Mr. Loewe 
presents a well-wrought outline for a course in "Industrial Communications," 
including such entries as "The Memorandum," "Inspection Reports," "Supplementary 
Business Forms," and "Business letters." I believe Mr. loewe has a good 
course outline. He includes most of the mati^rlal one usually finds in technf- 
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(ill wr I U ruj fhiiullifujk!, . lUM if (Ins nu ( I i nc is ( ci rhi Mir ^(1 ihc Iraminf] in 
I rn| I I ',h Ihc 'Murlci^i Ml vof M I I Dfi.j I f'tlijL.j I I on IS i (] r*M('iv<', I Ihirtk fu' Ino 
n.jrrnv^'ly c!(^linp'u wnrU ^' i n I (ujr J ( t on , " (o tntcMjrutc vocjltnnul studies and 
Lnrjlisti in d course oullirx?, should nul there ho included (>nlriGS of the stuff 
drPdms dre made on, of that which tends towards, as NCTF: President Robert A, 
Sennett observes, the "liberation of the human spirit to dream, to imagine, 
to discover"?^ ^ We need to reunite the knowl edge of the fact with the _f ee ( 
of the fact, as Maynard Mack says: we need to see feelingly and to teach 
othprs to sp.f" fepMnrjiy, Ano we must be pracliCJi, Cc^r 1 1 f i cat i on requirements, 
currrculum development, course outlines, committee meetings — we must translate 
our dreams through these channels into something for this world. The following 
quotation serves well to point to the need for planning new courses, but it 
also serves to point up the need for us to examine the role of English and 
nur riMitudf"^ hr^fnrp vto stcjrt tluii pItinninQ: 

Ids I year, I wus (JSkrMJ to leach l1 scninr I ng I i 2ii course 
or ) ent ed towards industrial arts students, but no one 
knew exactly what the objectives were or what material 
should be covered. To further compound my consternation, 
my princjpal suggested I s^ay away from such frightening 
rirf'df, fjs I I t f*r ti J ur r» , fM)f'try and f]rti!;»nrJr , sincp lhesp» rnuro 
than likPly, wore responsible for creating the new course. 
At first I thought these areas should be included, but 
the requirements made less demanding, ) held this position 
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until I realized my error. Not aniy did it label 
the students as under-ach i evers, but the results could 
be nothing more than anemic if the material is diluted 
at the outset.'*^ 

The problems explicit and implicit in this quotat i on and our attempting to 
deal with them could and should occupy us for many days. Much is to be done 
when we return to our desks and classrooms. 

I believe that our considerations of role of English in vocational edu- 
cation programs are vital and that such information as I quoted earlier from 
Feirer (concerning the Increase in those who must be trained in this area) 
adds a note of urgency. I trust the unanswered questions point to certain 
areas that many feel need consideration. We have looked at certain attitudes 
one encounters in discussing this topic. I trust, finally, that for us such 
examination will lead, not necessarily to agreement on all points, but to uni 
of purpose and an exhibition of good will. 
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